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characters" Professor Thompson takes the side of Weismann. 
But much of the difference of opinion on this question, he shows, 
has been due to misunderstandings. An "acquired character," 
in Weismann's use of the phrase, is " a structural change in the body, 
induced by some change in use or disuse, or by a change in sur- 
rounding influence." In other words, it is a somatic modifica- 
tion acquired by the individual during his lifetime; and of the defi- 
nite, specific transmission of such modifications we have as yet 
no satisfactory evidence, though there is plenty of evidence to 
show that changes in nutrition, and the like, may affect the germ 
cells, and so the vitality of the offspring, without the transmis- 
sion of any specific modification as such. 

The social and human emphasis which Professor Thompson 
gives to all of his discussions cannot be better illustrated than by 
quoting his conclusion on this matter of the inheritance of 
acquired characters (p. 249). "If there is little or no scientific 
warrant for our being other than extremely skeptical at present 
as to the inheritance of acquired characters — or better, the trans- 
mission of modifications — this skepticism lends greater importance 
than ever, on the one hand, to a good nature, to secure which is the 
business of careful mating; and, on the other hand, to a good 
nurture, to secure which for our children is one of our most 
obvious and binding duties: the hopefulness of the task resting 
especially upon the fact that, unlike the beasts that perish, man 
has a lasting external heritage, capable of endless modification 
for the better, a heritage of ideas and ideals, embodied in prose and 
verse, in statue and painting, in cathedral and university, in 
tradition and convention, and above all in society itself." 

TT . ., . , r . . Charles A. Ellwood. 

University of Missouri. 

Climate — Considered Especially in Relation to Man. By Robert 
De Courcy Ward, Assistant Professor of Climatology in 
Harvard University. (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1908. Pp. xv, 372. $2.). 

Students of the social sciences will find in this book no new mate- 
rial or theories on the relations of man to his physical environment. 
The chapters dealing with man are, for the most part, as the author 
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acknowledges, based on Ratzel's Anthropogeographie. The work, 
however, presents a convenient summary of accepted principles 
on the influence of climate on man's social and economic life. The 
extravagant claims of such men as Buckle are shown to be without 
foundation. The subjection of man to his climatic environment 
is far more indirect than is usually supposed. Not even through 
work and wages can it be shown, as Buckle argued, that climate 
indirectly controls social and industrial organization. On the 
other hand, there is no doubt that climate is an important influence. 
Just exactly in what way it does influence the_ social life of man 
the author of the present book does not attempt to say. The 
problem is evidently both biological and psychological, involving, 
on the one side, the whole theory of organic adaptation, and on 
the other, the whole psychological theory of stimulus and response. 
The author contents himself with a factual presentation of the 
relations of man and his climatic environment. 

Chables A. Ellwood. 
University of Missouri. 



Studies in the American Race Problem. By Alfred Holt Stone. 
With an Introduction and Three Papers by Walter F. 
Willcox. (New York: Doubleday, Page and Company, 1908. 
Pp. xxii, 555. $2 net.) 

Most of the papers in this volume have already appeared in 
various periodicals within the past ten years. Owing to the sepa- 
rate authorship and the varied character of the subjects discussed 
there is no claim to any organic unity other than that which results 
from a consistent purpose to investigate fairly and to report 
frankly the several aspects of the question studied. Mr. Stone 
has been known to economic students for many years as a scholarly 
southern man who, as a cotton planter and an employer of negro 
labor, is at the same time a profound student of the race question 
in its widest aspects. One of the most striking features of the 
papers in the present volume is his demonstration of the fact that 
the specifically American problem is at bottom identical with the 
larger world problem of race contact, and is therefore a question 
of social conduct rather than of individual or sectional interest. 



